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ON THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE BUDDHA’S 

NATIVITY. 

I ~U An article published in the Journal Asiatitjtie dm long Ago as Jan.-Feb. 

1911, we bad an opportunity of pointing out tin way in which we carat 

to understand the evolution of ancient Buddhist Alt in India. An abnormal 

phenomenon, the absence of the figure of the Buddha from the scenes depicting 
Kia own life, necessarily turned our attention to the symbols which take hie 
place on the bas-reliefs of Barbut, Bodh-Gaya and Sane Li. These constantly 

repeated emblems, after all few in number and for that reason all the more 

significant, appeared to us e* corresponding specifically to the "Four Great 
Miracles M which the sculptures group together e». frequently as the. legend. 

Through the four miracles the symbols carried us back to the " Four Great 
Pilgrimages ” supposed to have been enjoined by the lip of the dying Buddha. 
Thus, Step by step, we are bd back to the worship of the Waster’s relict and 
memorials which we know to have been the most ancient rite common to all 

hia followers, zealous laity and ordained monks alike. Now. if after Wing 

followed its development beginning at the end, we retrace it in its chronological 
order, it ensues that the first productions of Buddhist Art—itself the outward 
manifestation of this worship—must have been theme objects of pteD made 

in the four sacred towns for the use of pilgrims. According to the evidenre 
of the oldest of the known monuments, namely coins, those primitive irons 
in their simplest form bore little more than the diagram of the object on which, 
together with the sanctity of the spot, was centred the devotion of the faithful. 
Throe hieroglyphic signs, from being continually circulated throughout India, 
ended in being considered as actual representations of the "Four Great Miracles ”, 
SO much so that we find the sculptors of Barhut and Saiichi obviously struggling 
with the difficulty of adapting those traditional formulae to the figuration of 
other episodes of the Buddha’s life. On the whole, the theory* 
on its four feet; we must nevertheless point out that one of these formulae 
aril! remains ill-defined. While the three "canting badges” of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, the First Sermon and the Death were easily recognisable from the moat 
ancient to the most modern images, we noted 1 some hesitation about the special 
symbol of the “Great Miracle" of the Nativity. While Bodh-Gaya at once 

‘ O-./» d** Jur.-Ffry Mil* pp- 68 tad 71, Afi trunk!*™ wllfll fhim will ke fmibJ 1ft 7 1* J^^tpip- 

tns p a/ BudJhitf Art Gdrf rtk*r Ktmy - f-mdiAm Cmir*i FP- 1'JT. 11* H V- 
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produced its tree, Benares its wheel and Kusinagara its funeral mound, Kapila- 
vaatu left us wavering (according to the monuments], between the lotus, the 
rod iacal sign of the bull, the elephant of the Conception, the gateway and home 
of the Great Renunciation, and even the eponymous lion of the ftakyasimha. A 
closer survey of the sculptures of the Old School, beginning with those of SauchJ, 
will at last free us from that perplexity. 

I.—THE MOTIF AT SANCHI. 

We are already indebted to the five torntta at Sanchl-by a surprising piece 
of luck fairly well preserved—for valuable statistical indications on the relative 
importance of subjects in Buddhist Art previous to our era. Thanks to a 
complete collection of photographs of those gateways with which Sir John 
Marshall ro courteously supplied us, we were able to establish beyond question 
the predominance of the representations of the three last ** Great Miracles ” 
Now, a careful examination shows us that a fourth motif alone can claim a share 
in this overwhelming preponderance. Eliminating those symbols which are 
not directly connected with Sakyamuni himself, the tree of hia SambwiAi is 
found eighteen times, the wheel of his Dkarma ten times, the tumulus of his 
Pannirvdva twelve times r as the motif, in question appears not less than 
ten times 1 all evidence points to the fact that it depicts the fourth “Great 
Miracle » that of the Nativity (/££). Such a conclusion should have h?en 
drawn years ago. We ourselves hesitated so long before adopting it merely 
because it is no easy matter to throw off the yoke of an identification, not only 
plausible in itself, but already in possession of the field. Now, the ten panels 
show a female figure either seated or standing on a lotus, and usually between 
two elephants each holding at the end of hia trunk a water-jar which be is empty¬ 
ing over her head (cf. PI. Ill), How could such a composition fail at the first 
glance to remind Cunningham and Ferguason of the mediaeval and present- 
day images of Sri or Lakshmi, the Indian goddess of “ Fortune '* * ? This 
generally accepted ascription impeded our researches until we were finally com¬ 
pelled to recognize that “ comp*raison n'est pas raison ”, t.e., to compare is not 
to prove. The analogy of these figures, undeniable though it be, is after all 
only one more testimony in support of the commonplace fact that art motifs 
survive the ideas which they express, and are capable of assuming from one 
period and from one religion to another, more than one signification. Need 
we, for example, recall how the Hermes Kriophoroa of the Greeks became the 
Good Shepherd of the Christians! Not only is there nothing to preclude, 
but everything to prove that the modem Hindu Lakshmi started in olden days 
by being the Buddhist Miiya.* 


* vfbm rtprswotiiioDj of tit Ion., «« .d(l«l to Urns of tA* ;*d fr.^U tbw aunhm 

fqurtotn, For the pwnl *t»ti.eibiof Ute motif, .nd for tb. .boro-mentioned A „ - 

J A u I6J1 f pp, 8§-$B h 

* W* UTt-ilrradj ineidraully noted ehu. but without irfnutaf enj premium Hujcon » Lmirnmum ^f inr 

< “* b r<MFf,,,l, r An* vrifnmk, L 1.1913.jt J33). [ note .1 the end, p. Hi 
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We fully realize that our word for this in not likely to be accepted on trust 
and that an argument based merely on statistics is insufficient for general recog' 
ration that the present image of tbc wife of Vishnu originally portrayed the 
mother of the Buddha. Our precise intention is to bring forward documents 
in proof of this statement. Now, curiously enough the absence of the infant 
Buddha from the representations of his birth—the very fact which anywhere 
but in India would form the greatest objection to our identification is what 
will least detain us, the certainty of this persistently invisible presence having 
already been settled once and for all. Yet if the lacunae of the picture do not 
atop us, it still remains for us to give an account of its constitutive elements. 
Why is there the lotus which acts either as a seat or a pedestal for this female 
figure t Why the strange elephants showering water over her ? These two 
details at least require explanation. Need we remind the reader that these 
same questions put to a Brahman of our times about tbc modern Lakshml would 
puzzle him not a little ? If, on the other hand, we succeed in finding in the 
Buddhist texts direct answers to these queries, we shall then have shown at 
one- and the same time that the motif was created for Maya, and appropriated, 
but at a much later date, by the Indian images of " Fortune . 

The Ndga .—First of all why these unexpected vet kindly water-pouring 

elephants ? We would reply that it is written that at the moment of his birth 

two nfiga in the sky miraculously bathed the infant Buddha with two streams 

of water, one cold and the other warm. This ancient and expressly recorded 
tradition b figured on Pis. II-IV, Only it must be remembered that the word 
ndga has two meanings. Sometimes it signifies one of those marvellous beings, 
half-human, half-serpent, to whom all the old Buddhist texts assign the watery 
world as dwelling, and the distribution of rain as special function 1 ; sometimes 
it designates simply an elephant. This is wbv, contrary to our expectations, 
we here see unwieldy elephants fulfil, more or less successfully, a role which we 
should have thought was reserved for water-spirits alone. But whatever' inter¬ 
pretation is given to the word ndga— and we shall find that the alternative 
meaning has been also assigned to it by later schools (PL VI, £>—Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion alone is in a position, by definite quotations from its scriptures, to justify 
the presence of these two water-pouring ndga.* * 

1 CL Art $rtea-b 0 kddhiq*it dm <*j*dA£fw n IX* pp 2^32, 

J LtUtowMatU' ltd. Utw»nn r Nalk, JW**, pul I h p. S3, JiM* 21 ±2 : 11 Xante Up***W teya-rijanm, 
(pvjgorwirtJf'nJ^jtd^ru jrfAiini Jilo-n* sw-rfr* ttfWdj'w t7 ’ fcJun i rm kin] JWiimlfra m Qpflyatak *mo ; Ap4 C*I toon *h 
be wu haraj the two King., Xurtd* UH* Upland*, .tending Ln ti* R kj* ilre*u.* of 

Wfctrf OJM cold nnd Ofir warm. to Wtbe the Bodhifta C iv* tT ; et i*W.. p. ^ ^n#n 34 ™f -1. 

*L 1’b.laicrs, Uwi+n, IW, vol. Ill, p, 123 : J'defd P . ++ *. HodhimV* m*tm nik&*m?h k dm mdaknu* 

rfAdrd annIiU-Aij jjuln^J-w«fi a iJtd *iM*a cid \i*ha*mr, yen* Bodhimiudahtn*H mStot ca h : When 
tfee BodhiMltvji twin* out of hi* tnoltor'a womb* tw* ftlHtHi of ntr f pourrd from tb* on# Soki altd ttfl* 
bat f where with perform the ablution* of the Bodhuattva aurt of hi* molb«- ' Cf, ed» 

FkniboU. I. p, 33. Haw 0-7 i wL Swiiirt, 1, p< 231, line 1 ; 11. p^ 23, line 6 and p, 24. Ilm 2 1 

wriJrJ, *d, Cowoll. I, 27 i?d 35. etc ; and for Uw 1«*J toufttkm at tbr Lumbitli Garden, near KapiLnviatu, *bmt 
(ba pl*w Wbew tbe two * l dirntfeti-kicigi ", u the Chinca* ilyl* the bathed th# iww-bom *. tbc 

relation* Gf Fa-him and Hiu^ii^ng {6- Bm1« Bm&lid firconh d /WtMtm [TmM, T + yp, h end II, p. I#k 
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The question, as even-one can see, answers itself; yet it may be worth 
while to consider in detail the origin of this pun on the word ndga, In all proba¬ 
bility the sense of " serpent ” (natural or supernatural) is alone primitive ; 
that of elephant " would be consequent, to the loss of the second component 
of a compound such as “nfyMvua”, “ having a snake as a nose ” or "at the 

ncBa ■ TtllB of abbreviation is a fact well known to linguists. Both 

French and English say, for example, an “ aigrette ” for a bird which has an 
aigrette on its head. Analogies are not lacking in Sanskrit either: how 
otherwise coujd we explain that, for instance, khadga means at once “sabre” 
aud rhinoceros ' I unless there be in the second acceptation the remains of a 
compound khadga-nasa, “having a sabre on its m»ea compound which, 
in this particular case, might even be traced in the derivative synonym khadgin, 
" k*™*® a fl v »ry sharp horn), and in the analogous vadhri-^aia 

or tvrdhri-nosa, 11 having a leather strap at its nose ”, or “ as a nose ” * How¬ 

ever* whether this explanation be accepted or not matters little. The essential 
point which remains beyond question is that several centuries before our era 
the double meaning of ndga was duly established in the popular usage of Central 
India ; it is' found side by side with gaja, hmhi and kunjara in the old ballad 
of the six-tusked elephant, known indisputably to be prior to the bas-reliefs 
of Biirhut.* 


After all, this linguistic discussion concerns us but remotely ; it is of more 
immediate in Us rest to know that the confusion of the two meanings of the word 
constantly occurs in archaeology. We have elsewhere already had occasion 
to note the curious case of the stupa of Rdmagrdma, the only one among the 
eight original deposits of the Buddha’s relira which the Emperor Afoka foul 
been prevented from excavating. About this st&pa, Fa-hian and Hiuan-tsang- 
those, docile echoes of Indian tradition—relate each in the same breath two 
legends, or rather two versions of the same legend : in one case mythical serpents 
.are given as worshippers of this sanctuary-, in the other wild elephants. These 
twin forma of the same tale clearly reault from the two possible interpretations 
of the word ndga, and spring from a common. source. Now, we find both of 
them already represented, the iiret on the Southern and the second on the Eastern 
gateway of Sahehi. u But the most remarkable case of this always possible 

1 I'itLim 1V. 4, ■ 11 *nrl L U J i~T J I(, .'I and 38) note* that in Un p-jaar^rite coiEip,,ti,i,J ( (ioAi.rfilil tfar word 

" rUik& “ redu « d *° ,JIJ *■ " *“• *,«». «r ■«.) : tha g.-aduitl Mppmoion „f Uh, finJ .ylhbfe, 

feilVif fivonwd thr loL&3 bi uf like «ord. 1 


* Tbr 1 II Mol BM of(A, Pi li collrrtion («A Fn^bolL V,p. lu*»j „ rrfrr to the ■« _ 

w ' J r L a ““ tH,tU ibu 1011 i ,te »« «*.«"- *««l in Ihr ^Jirto.^torv *fenr would pr.jv, oothi™ <Of A„ai 

de cW <**M*V 4 « *| dirt wi w**m d, Itaftrte-jBtel. in “ tTlmdi 0*1™, offtrU i N*f ro „ 

IK 211, or v ,„f BvdMi* _i«_ p. | U A*gr ttti *!«. b* Uwntbtod by 

jii Lbr 1,^ 2^ 

> 3" S. B*. M, of ^ (,>*„ rorW. 1. ,,p. Ui. n* L tl, P . 20 an d*« t . )s of. U port, 

if" dUp* * m tie B.WMhlqao Is Tn%.rk.ttoo Hu Miiofe-liii,,,,^ t XX XTV. Pr . 1*2 ^ iia * ; cr Xtoin*- 

Jtt ' pp - 7!< 4,1,1 rM * 1Kt - A «nlptuj* frail, Kind* PL XXin, b ; So CfbSIl rvrn 

tbow. tbm *rif- UliiL^rfmiL br-tb mekokd by »dj|*wipuu* *nd w Ura hipp«d by i„ th * u™ 

”> Airfvau huu of 1 ndru'H ^„b,ml tbnl of . in whkh h* thc 

J^E'k li'l rfa Hif tht? iiiicitibihl. J-p^i-iiU. hE-lv 
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misapprehension is afforded by the celebrated story, known throughout the 
whole Buddhist world, of the Masters penultimate terrastial reincarnation, name¬ 
ly the Yikuntara Jotaka. In all the written versions from the Pah to the 
Chinese, including the Sogdian and Tibetan ones , 1 and on all the Indian and 
Senedian representations*' the thoughtless gift which brought about the exile 
of the prince of charity is that of an elephant. Nevertheless, in the Pali com¬ 
mentary (agfafeOd) there still lingers an unmistakable indication that the nd$a 
was not originally what the prestige of the first images finally succeeded in 
making him/ Therein it is written that his miraculous property was that of 
producing rain by Jub mere presence. Now, this is precisely the special endow 
ment of the serpentine water-spirits. Thus, when wc read that famine caused 
by lack of rain lays waste Kalinga and that the king of the country, at a loss 
what to do, thinks of procuring the marvellous to which his neighbours 

prosperity is due . 3 it immediately recalls to us the prologue of Prince Sudhana’s 
story in the Divytwddru*, There, also, the King of South Pancala, jealous of 
the King of North Paucala, attempts to deprive him of bis nppa. which ndga 
bv “bestowing exactly the necessary amount of rain in due season 1 caused 
abundance to jeign in the kingdom. ■ But, according to the suit*. borrowed 
from tbe canon of the Mula-Sarvastivadin, this rig* is dearly a supernatural 
serpent living in a pool near the capital - 3 The rig* of the Y&nntari-J&taka 
must also have belonged to this specie* of water-sprit before its representation 
as an elephant switched the story on to quite another track, finally leading 
the Sogdian and Chinese versions to interpret, quite reasonably, the possession 
of the royal beast merely as a guarantee of victory over enemies, and no longer 
aa 6 safeguard against drought and its inevitable consequence, famine. 

The Lotus.— Thus, the case of the two nago in the Nativity is not an isolated 
one, and in representing them as elephants the school of Central India mmply 
followed its usual routine. But if all difficulties concerning them are dispelled, 
we still have to account for the constant presence in the picture of the pink lotus, 
or more exactly of the nelvwbo sjwwsum (Skt. jssdma). Here too, our answer 
is readv : the lotus is the appointed symbol of a miraculous birth and such was 

in popular belief, the birth of the future Buddha- 

On the first point it would be almost enough to produce the evidence of 
natural history or amply of the old Indian language. So great » the nclmesc 


. For *. PUL no. S* 7 T t^l. *7 E. B. uWli for** t 

m,™!. by Adiinuld i lor Itr Tib"™. TiU»* W*. U*«i by . L ^ 

f J U * rf trin.* * Tfififab, <**«»*. tmn.1 by Kd. Ch.^nnr* tor* lit, P - M- **t- - ** 

*■*<•«*■ It- J. .1 Jmw-R*. [•«. r . W M*. t. HI. PL II, 1) - 

sj* tn *££ 53 T« It ".!« JSZ. xLlt.,,,»- 

LXV, - **“• l DOS 1910 PI xvm *,); A}»ntA, Cm** XVII ; Soriodw, (Sir Aun*» Stem, 

%Z V h «*-'«•'**- a*M^*******+ to **+***#*+ ?■ m) ' 

fffel * *F“ 

1 i Ct tbf tominrnurr of lb© r««irfcnr-jflMIn, tU. F<io»l*.ll «. V- *"■ 

* iWrytfTtrrfJiwt. p. 
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and the transparency of Sanskrit that phenomena are depicted and ideas revealed 
in the words themselves. The pink lotus is above all the ab-j& t the “ water- 
b am* *\ the flower which is seen to emerge suddenly where least expected, on the 
smooth, shining surface of the water. It is also the psnJfca-ja* the “ mud-bea*” 
and although it springs from the foul slime of the depths, the delicacy of its 
colours and the sweetness of its perfume make it, nevertheless, a paragon of 
celestial purity. Many synonyms 1 and most of the stereotyped literary phrases 
relative to the lotus are mere amplifications of these peculiarities. It is then easy 
to realise how this flower may have become the emblem of a miraculous birth, 
and since the two ideas go together, of an immaculate one also. That it had 
indeed become so, we know from trustworthy authority. In the circle of fcrana- 
migrations into which all beings are swept, they are subject to divers modes of 
reincarnation : cither oviparous or viviparous, or else through spontaneous gene¬ 
ration—this last sometimes natural as for vermin, and sometimes supernatural, 
as for gods. This supernatural process, which beam the technical name of 
aupapdduka (Pali: r/papdtika), is the one which at present concerns us. Every* 
one will readily admit that birth in a -p&radire U not the same as on the earth, 
and especially'that one is spared there the shame and pains of generation and 
travail. But then how does one manage to be bom anew therein according 
to the moral law of karman 1 We need only refer to the many representations 
of Amit&hha’s paradise (cf + PL VI, 4) and its description in the SukhamibvyMa; 
* l The beings who are miraculously reborn therein appear seated, with their 
legs crossed* on lotuses *V In this short sentence, we find incidentally but 

definitely crystallized that most fugitive of things, symbolism. The lotus flower 
is no longer the mere emblem, but has become the necessary medium for all 
supernatural births. 

This being admitted, it goes without saying that such ought to have been 
the birth of the future Saviour of the world h The old Indian exegetists real!red 
this better than anyone else, Nevertheless, they could not overlook the fact 
that this birth had occurred on our earth and, therefore, it was impossible to 
free it entirely from common human laws, the more so as certain traditions 
concerning the pathetic and fleeting figure of Maya had been handed down 
in the Community* Consequently we nowhere read in so many words that the 
Bodhisattva was spontaneously bom in a lotus ; nor even, as the At&hdvastu 
records of his remote predecessor Dipankara, 5 that the religious crisis of his 
Enlightenment-—that quasi -renaissance which transforms a simple human being 
into a Buddha superior to the gods—took place inside a lotus. But the texts 
do At least all they can to spare him the humiliation of having been like all the 
other children of men. As, after all, the father is always uncertain p they soon 

1 €L A iwj rtf-ioAi a pd. Sj¥*4»It* (Xire#yM§igK Pr™, 100$), I p 10 r 36 And 

1 itaJh jrtMtaifti, fciWrS jw tivpgpuffiijlrdj ptidmtfu poryaile^ fnkfirMtfnfiU (41, p. OS. ih 

Ametetn Ux&niemwia c& (mul. in SSomJ Ren** qJ ikr £^H P voL XLi_X, PL U, p_ And z&i-L Tb» Itopftrilactbob 
(PL VI,. borraifcl by kind perniwon tvom tb? fujntutfl* *A TuQ-hmog brought bick by Sir AunJ 

* jraSdiVJfH, |. p, 
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get rid of the intervention of Suddbodana in this matter, and they insist quite 
early .upon the immaculate conception of the infant Buddha. Yet, even the 
Ix Uita -iHif/iffl never dares go further and attempt the much more difficult under* 
taking of considering as null and void the traditions concerning his mother. 
However, if it still makes him bom of Maya, it is careful to enclose him during 
the period of gestation in a pavilion of precious atones, which utterly secludes 
and preserves him from the pollutions of the maternal womb. But then you 
will say, on what will he feed during the “ nine or ten ” months of this quite 
unnecessary sojourn ? The difficulty is foreseen: a drop of ambrosia, the 
very quintessence of the world, will sustain him. And where will this drop be 
distilled? Precisely, in a wonderful Jofws where Brahma will merely have to 
collect it, 1 and out of which—had not certain hallowed memories stood in the 
way—it would have been much quicker to bring forth the new-born himself 
instead of those elements destined to compose his bodily substanoe. If thus 
Maya must throughout the Buddhist Scriptures be left a part in the birth, at 
least all the texts agree that the more than heavenly child neither entered her 
womb nor issued from it by the natural ways; finally, to emphasize the miracu¬ 
lous character of hi6 last reincarnation, it is written that he alighted on a lotus 
and that a lotus sprang up at each of his first seven steps,* 

Wo thus notice throughout the tests unmistakable attempts to reconcile 
the traditions relating to the Birth of the Buddha with the old popular concep¬ 
tion of cv'ery supernatural birth. It is no less curious to trace in the figured 
monuments the same conflict between the purely divine idea which worshippers 
would have liked to conceive of the descent (mw*ran*i) of the Bhagavat 3 into this 
world, and the hiatorico-legendary story which had to be repeated concerning 
his birth of a woman. The direct plastic translation which the half-foreign 
Gandbaru School gives of this talc altogether omits the lotus-an accessory 
which it no longer requires—whereas for the old Indian School this symbolic 
motif was the essential element. This marked contrast is the cause of our 
having been so slow in discerning the transition between the two different ways 
in which the old school and the new depicted the Nativity. A careful examina- 


1 CL ialila-dj**., «J- Letmaun. t>A I. pp. 6IM4. For tte fuprweoUtM™ **«> * ltolU 
Iffi itonnH lPHJJ of Buddhibt p. 2L4. , .. e 

• ;*Ncd. Leteann, PA I. pp. 83. 84: “ Altai p,th.*yim *<«'->'“> to “£ 

Dn «rw^. M JMMstfte*. M*t*m**m ^prAitm «*•* pr*fu«rM«.. 

tajffit* ntjj iindmt. atbtfcd CTpJofejp^ **A. AAn mpti pc£i», pnlraitoh .... !»<"> BnO»- 

Win wo. pmJ.rAtamalf And *■« Bodhtonva. U ■»" « b. wa. 

bom. Aown upon -aftfc W at tte moment wten tte Bodhi-ittva. that CwM mm do*", a ^ 

loUiarpmog up. .plittfc* tbeaarth aaaotkr... .Standing upon thi. la^ loUa bo -m** Ite four *•*»! P™* 

_£Tte ZlXrthii «da -.Wpa.Wterarar the tbrart oat h» foot. UlrW «P 

a io-toa." Thenm« ilory i»mpaatrd inm*. ft*.. p.b- IS. «d p. «. 1 1 * * 3 . Tte -«■ 

™ ^ parity Ol tte ennunp out of the woab «rilb that of a ^ ° J* 

£-,1*. IMLp. 221.lie- 111. F. *< t 14); but m tte ****«■"*»(1.*«t°te orth.op.tiot..! .te 
tea*,, f-maobteg aWpo. W,. te under,tood - 

ap . Into, ’. Ct agate Htean-Uang: " Wbrt* tia fort ted taxi. Iter* up (f«al lotua-floaen, (B. Bt*I 

£tid4iuf oJ tU ffofifi ITorW, IL p. ®4). ate. 

1 ftHH «? the tefWii ™d in i writ known inscription 

B 
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tion of the monuments will enable us to overcome this last difficulty and establish 
the continuity between the latest representations in which the lotos finally 
reappears under the feet of Mari. (PI. VI, 3), and the meet primitive images which 
leave oat the two ndga and even the mother, showing the lotus alone (PL I, 1-3, 
etc.). 


H.—'THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTIF. 


Let us sum up the results of these somewhat discursive researches. They 
all ultimately show that the ten panels from Sanchi, described above, depict 
the birth of the Bodhiaattva. The details, at first rather startling, of the lotus 
and the two elephants become, on closer examination, the surest proofs of the 
proposed identification. We thus gain a valuable landmark in the history of the 
motif of the Nativity: from this safe and excellently placed starting-point, 
half-way down the hill, aa it were, we can go right up to the origin or right down 
to the close oi its evolution. We shall, however, spare the reader the fatigue 
of these perigrinari'ins and undertake to lead bim without undue trouble through 
all the stages, from the oldest to the moat modem monuments. Moreover, 
whilst the Plates will enable bim to make a survey of the successive obany w 
of the scene, they will also afford him illustrative proofs of the theory which la 
so clearly brought out by their mere assemblage. For our proper role is limited 
to the classification of the documents at our disposal, after which we must simply 
write what they dictate to ns. 


i The Early Indian School. —Now, since we decided to begin at the beginning, 
we shall provisionally place as the initial representations of the Great Miracle of 
the Nativity, those symbolic Ictuses, of every size and material, which Buddhist 


pilgrims must have either taken home as me men ton or brought as votive offer¬ 
ings when visiting the traditional site of their Master's birth in the Lumbinf 
Harden near Eapilavastu. To be sure, we cannot ao far show any of these 
siffnaevia. The earliest evidences of this hypothetical, but very probable custom, 
are afforded by the lotoses so frequently found on the old rectangular punch- 
marked coins (PL IV, 1-3); ao far no positive record allows us to reach further 
back into the past of Buddhist Art in India. We already noted how, on the 
very limited surface of those tiny pieces of metal, the lotus often combined with 
the three other main Buddhist symbols of the tree, wheel and stupa, to complek 
the group of the four Great Miracles, 1 Further inquiry will determine the 
part it plays therein. 


(1) The Simple Lotus. To our newly opened eyes a large number of the 
bas-reliefs of Barbut, Rodh-Gaya, Mathura, Sifichl, Amaravati, etc., suddenly 
become intelligible. One of the common-places of Buddhist archaeology is the 
exuberance of lotuses on the old stupa-railings. The decoration of the latter 
might be said, without exaggeration, to rest entirely on the padma. Here, 
there and everywhere, this all-pervading flower is the first thing to catch the 


1 Cf. Dr, D, B. -(Hjnftrr. ^ ,V n r Find of Pumtk-ntartfd Cnint, A. K. L, ntni-os, p. isQ. 
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eye. Constantly seeing it fill with its rose of petals the circles or semi-circles 
of medallions and half-medallions, one can hardly help suspecting that these 
ewe to it the circular form which they always assume on the oldest pillars j tor, 
after all, square panels would have been as suitable as round medallions to cover 
the intersections of the perpendicular and horizontal baft, in the first sculptured 
balustrades. One is thus led to wonder whether, at the very beginning, the 
Ictus was not their only decorative motif. Later on t when an inevitable and 
legitimate desire for variety caused it to be gradually superseded by other subjects, 
it would in yielding place to them at least have forced upon them its round 
frame, and this was the reason why the different symbols, sacred animals and, 
afterwards, even biographical scenes had to submit to being inscribed in a circle. 
Such would be. in all probability, the origin of those endless ‘'medallions 
which were but subsequently replaced by rectangular panels on the eutranre- 
pilkre and coroer-pillara of tLe old caned railings. 1 At least the supposition 
is wonderfully strengthened by ft careful study of the earliest sculptured balus¬ 
trade preserved to us in its entirety, that of Stupa II at Sanchi. When tbs 
was still in its primitive state, the lotus reigned alone and supreme over the 
whole of the outer face; and if it was already banished from the inner face of 
manv medallions, it was but seldom entirely so : there generally remains some 
suction of it in the shape of a rosette or a bud. At all events, however tbs 
thecrv mav be regarded, ho one could dream of contesting the 
nnv the predominant part played by this motif in the decoration of the oldest 
Buddhist monuments ; the new point, and one which we must immcdiutciy 
emphasize, is that this is not simply due to its ornamental effect, felicitous though 
it be Not indeed, that to our mind the Buddhists invented this symbol ; 
esactlv as in the case of the wheel, for instance, it was neither .rested by then. 
„or even for them. No doubt the origin of these emblems already belonged 
to the remotest antiquity when those *****», *» whom Wc are '"^bted for 
their earliest known carved representations, first used them to adorn de¬ 
railing*. Now wc begin to perceive, as thra essay will show that neither pure 
chance nor mere artistic capnrc prompted their to, but that the oh svnibohc 
lotus was from the beginning adopted by the Buddhists to stand for the fin* 

among the Four taut Miracle, of thoii Wester. 

(2) Compose leras-Wbeu we. eramine the . ..eutUra loturas on ear 
railing , tee poiira immediately attract oar notice. Fiat the simpkii hove 
a 3W nnmber »f potok and give evident* el a estraracl, ™ ' 0 „el rcd 

style. Thee, .... we ef then, era .racily .like, «”<> « “ *«■ th “ «“ ““*• 
ts'rad their ingenuity to draw them in every coeceiveble way fte eeimet 
undertake to give a derailed deraription of their .idles. vanttien. ; »h.t 
interaets os hero i» not so mech their undeniable diversity ae what «e ought to 

-W Utek liter d*to. ynwrd tty tbflr ntttre *d*w«i tecti^ite, ^ 
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fleek ™ der that diversity. Obviously this depends on each particular case. 
So long as the sculptors limit themselves to increasing the number of petals 
(PI. I, 1), or to carving them into volutes (PI. I, 2), or again to bending some 
of them over the heart of the flower (PI. T, 3) an d so on, it would be absurd m 
our opinion to see in such changes anything save a purely ornamental refinement 
of the type. But when the stone-carvere go further and introduce new elements 
into the motif, it may be easily surmised that they have some special purpose 
m so doing. In reality, their devices simply tend to revive and strengthen 
the original meaning of a symbol apparently somewhat hackneyed through 
long and excessive use. When, for instance, they follow a practice’ the vogue 
of which is also attested by the old coins, and replace the petals of the lotus by 
the points of four nandi^gda or “ taurines" (FIs. II, i : Hi, J ; IV, 2 3) 
how could we fail to recall that the latter emblem' contains at least an alksiou 
to the Buddha’s birth ? In other cases, to emphasise still more this particular 
application, they show the elephant of the Conception in profile on a background 
composed of a lotus which, as usual, takes up the whole surface of the medallion 
(PI. Ill, 2); or else they surround the middle lotus by four elephants (PI. I, 5) 
and in order to prevent any doubt, each of these also holds a lotus in its trunk.* 
Sometimes they use in the same way (PI. I, 4 and PI. Ill, 3), or still more freefy 
(Pi, III. 4) the ' lion nf the fiakyua ", occasionally winged. Lastly, at Barhiit 
as at Bodh-Gayi, the heart of the flower is often filled with a human head or a 
just, Here we must be careful to take into consideration the fantasy of the 
sculptors ; it would indeed be imprudent to confer on each of these personages a 
name borrowed from the Buddhist legend. Still we should be greatly surprised 
if the artist of the medallion on PI. I, 0, had not Maya in mind when he thus 
framed m a lotus the bust of a woman, hereelf holding a lotus in her right hand ■ 
that in tine case Be simply did pioneer’s work would be immediately proved if 
we allowed ourselves to take a peep in advance at Pis. II, 5-6 ; IH, 7-13 - iy 
5-8, 14-15 : for the necessity of constantly refraining from rushing at’once to the 
most convincing examples is the sole drawback to the plan which we have adoDted 
(3) The Lotus mth Vase .-The proper thing to do, however, is to follow 
patiently on the Plata, the regular evolution of the floral motif. Soon not 
satisfied with surrounding the lotus by one or more concentric garlands—them¬ 
selves sometimes made up of lotuses (Pk. I, 3; II, 2-3^-the sculptors go so far 
as to break the unity of the central flower, and fill the field of the medallion with 
smaller lotoses, entwined in every- possible way with their stalks,, buds and leaves 
In the most frequent and ubiquitous arrangement, the lotuses spread out in a 
bouquet, springing gracefully from ft vase which must, of course, be supposed 


■ B.ltuan.dc Of Srfp. U *1 0IM*. pi W SlA, 7fc, HX>, 8ta.m : fo^hut nilkr> I^TTTTT 

OunniogW KXXV1IJ. t). For thr „f ,V ' £ „ . ^ * < #L 

wjjth tte Badris, birth occurs.«« U* of PI I in An or /jj jJJ!3£ 




1 Silfcfci Stupa IX, m I Biirbtat, rffjfci ubrer# *ruj 
tbe Ctmevpiko *t Sl.khi (St&j* llj * n d Biriiui. 


mene (^imTiin-hftin, Pi XXXIV. fii d tfrpbunt 
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full of water. The reasons lor the manifest success ol this new development 
are not fat to seek ; not only by its elegant disposition did it gratify the strong 
decorative sense of the old image-carvera, but it also possessed in their eyes the 
advantage of combining with the symbol of the lotus another emblem of great 
suspiciousness, since, for an Indian, the sight of a brimming water-vessel (pwma- 
ghata) is a most propitious omen. * 1 All this may help ns to understand the 
fact of its universal diffusion throughout India. We shall meet it indeed, not 
only on the old railings of Sanchl and Barhut (Pis. II, 3 4; III, 4HJ), and on the 
gateways of Bahchl (PL 111 f 10), but also in every place where the Early School 
flourished for a time, whether in Mathura or in AmaravatL It even forced its 
way into the stronghold of Indn-Oreek art. The manner in which it crops up 
in such widely separated sites is the more worth recording as each instance brings 
additional confirmation of the signifioance which we ascribe to it>—or more exactly! 
which its place in the series of our documents assigns to it. Thus at Amaru vat i p 
(FI. IV, id, II) on the steles divided horizontally into four compartments, 
numerous remains of which are still in ' existence, these tfhafa occupied the first 
or lowest panel Since these steles always bear sujyerposed representations 
of the “ Four (treat Miracles/* it clearly ensues that the vases of lotuses correspond 
to the first one, that is* to the Nativity, 1 * Again, on the Mathura lintel from 
which we have borrowed the ghatu reproduced on Fh IV P 32 + Prof. J, Fh, Vogel 
has already recognized the three scene* of the Supreme Enlightenment, First 
Sermon and Last Decease* in the worship of the tree, wheel and tumulus ;*■ 
obviously enough, the jar of lotuses was meant to stand for the Last Birth* 
Nor ahull we feci astonished at meeting this emblem in Gandhara (see PL V), 
considering that the symbol of the wheel has likewise been used there with 
its traditional meaning, 4 A few replicas of this emblem lay unnoticed in the 
Museum* of Calcutta and Lahore; two others were excavated at Sahri-BahloJ 
by Dr, D. B, Spooner who at once saw that it was not h purely decorative motif; 5 
The latter finds were added .to a curious intaglio (PI. V r 4) already in the Peshawar 
Museum, and which may, in its turn, be compared with some ancient coins 
(PL IV, 9) + Such tiny specimens, easily carried about by monks and faithful 


1 Tbt* is u true of the presets! u ol tie gust. UtliiiiJU^y f|uutr the media* vat evidenceerf {\ II wutair 
AJkU why in the Jfof?rairtin tells u* tbst he did not f*iJ ±o set out l# th* Witf* mU under such hippy *U«piw. 
St* eUa pvpjJia -pu of Ow jn + (Genera ed, P ehsp* 30* t, 71luddcotidly note that the no*nl 

roprseentAtiou of Lbt ftowor mItx, now tbflwn more m Una in prafik. itulurslly Hustled itself ** a jwaI fur the figure 

of &UjL 

1 Let us note At once. unon^ the atromJ independent peu’wlisritke of the AmmiVAti or AiidbTw ia South- 

Eofttarn Indii, that it did not develop fiirthtr tho prot**!* of syuibolifning Ue X*tivily; the evolutieii erf the lotiu 
motif* u shown below in fj 4 And «(* omutihI only in Ibr €mtnl I ndiifl Seliool. To the lat !hr rapjtenc'Dtalitms of 
the H4rtJh *t AuMdTlti cUfiored from those At Btorfcut »od SiflchJ on I be t>j>* liwd, In th*t ihty iwvrt depict Ui* 
bathing ekphMUtm mmi tmm those of Gwttlm Ofl the other hrtrut. in IhAt Ihsy wrer %m? the BodhL^UVA fsee 
J, FeTfuucin r Tree flnrf ITaftAip, Laadon,. i $73. PL*. LXV, 4 sid JtCJ, 4 : 4, TAe Sitpus of 

A rflafdmfi ud London, 1&97, Pi XXXIJ, ij. 

* J. 8 . J. t I0 P p, 74 

* !~ee A symbolical Tepm^utsMon of the First iSermon m ,-f ft jr-Ws fijf- arwJ tl, ril'd, p, til3* 

* jf+ S. i. f tLWS-10* pp, Ql t 112, 
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laymen, explain how this motif of the vase of lotuses could thus travel far and 
wide, 

14) Ihc fotus rcith a Female Figure. —By this alow but sure way, we at last 
reach the moment when the appearance of Mays dispels aay doubts we still 
might harbour regarding the original significance of the lotus nblem. In 
this strange representation of a birth the sculptors, as soon as they made bold 
to figure the mother, naturally placed her, either sitting or standing, on the 
flower ready to receive her. The direct transition from wbat seemed to be a 
purely decorative motif to the hieratic scene in which we recognized above * 
the hirst Miracle of the Buddha, i.r.. his Nativity, is thus presented to our mind a 
through our own eyes. As usual we meet all the variations possible on the 
given theme, as may be seen on the Plates where the multifarious efforts of the 
old stone-carvers have been brought together for the convenience of the reader. 
At. first the scene remains encircled within a medallion (PL III, 7-0), but it soon 
elects a square framework as more suitable. In some examples the lotus 

which supports Maya still springs from a vase (Pis. II, 5-6 ; Of, 12 ). As for 
Afcyi, she is sometimes seated, sometimes standing; in the first attitude she 
crosses hex legs tightly after the fashion of the yogi (Pis, II, 6 ; IH, if) 0 r, with 
hc-r right leg hint and her left leg hanging down, she affects the careless pose 
known as hlasana (Pi, ni p 13). In most cases, not content with her lotus 

seat or her lotus pedestal alone, she holds one of those flowers in hex hand, and 
this detail in its turn serves as a link with quite another series of documents, all 
the more interesting because they ore approximately dated and thus throw 
some light on the probable period of the bas-reliefs. We allude to a group of 
Indo-Greek and IndoScythian coins which, although struck by Yavana and 
.i king#, nevertheless bear not oaiy exergues in Indian language and script, 
hut also several types of a distinctly Buddhist character/ Among the latter 

shall we henceforward place the female figure to which w@ have just restored 

its proper name, Ma yi (PL IV, 5-8) ? In the case of the coins as in the sculp - 
hire* we confess that conviction makes itself felt only at the end of the series, 
hut once realised, the identification goet back without effort to the very beginn¬ 
ing. And this starting point is actually given by the coins of Pautaieon and 
Agathodes on the reverses of which, knowing no better, numismatists had 
believed they saw some female B ’ dancers f \ They would have experienced 
considerable embarrassment in explaining w hy these 11 Rdjds " as the BrdAmi 
inscriptions designate them, should have accorded to ample dancing girls an 
honour always reserved for divinities or religious symbols* When later this 
same female, still standing in the same attitude with the left band oil .the hip 
and holding a lotus in her right hand was again met with on the coins of Azes. 


* Shi ra P*rt L 
1 Snch ii tbo « 


- ^acn u vw ciiu of the " wh^cr 1 On onTtun tiiin* erf M* Hinder iiflrfi abo pcfhjipi of thb four *nftaaLiL 

Ole. {cL QiidliafV Col, 0 / Imb-Qrttk Cmwi, PL XII. 1 „ otc-L 
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the lotus cushion which the engraver had placed under her feet 1 induced them 
to regard her with more reverence and they were disposed to bestow on her 
the name of L&kshmL Finally this latter deidgn&tion seemed to be admitted 
as without possible question when she appeared again on the coins of Azilkea 
with two water-pouring elephants. It is now for the reader to examine this 
somewhat incoherent interpretation of this figure for it follows dearly from a 
study of the monuments on Plate III that if this identification m no longer true 
for the figure on tjae bas-relief.^ it can no longer remain so for that on the coins. 
In both cases we must recognise the early way of picturing the Buddha’s Nativity; 
and when this new vein is worked, the same will prove true for quite a number 
of other ancient coins published long ago by Cunningham." 

(fl) The Lotus with the Female Figure and the Two Nfig a.—What indissolubly 
unites the fortunes of the numismatic and sculptural motifs h the appearance 
in both of the characteristic feature if the two nnjtf-elephants which bathed 
the invisible Buddha, as soon as.he was bom, by emptying over him water-jar^ 
held by the end of their trunks. Such, at least, as we have seen in detail above,, 
is the only plaudbtc way, and the only one countenanced by texts, of inter¬ 
preting the presence and the performance of these two beasts* A point worthy 
of notice k the unvarying sameness of their pose : bulb of them sire so completely 
absorbed in their traditional task that they never think ol changing their atti¬ 
tude, Whether it be at Sahchi (PI. Ill, ft, 12 13) or at Earhut (FL M, 5-fi), 
at Bodh-Gaya or Mathura (PL IV, 13-14) 5 —they are always seen in profile 
facing one another, their trunks symmetrically raised just over the head of Msya. 
Like her, they naturally came to take their stand on lotuses, which sometimes 
spring from a vase: it is obvious that they, too, are a kind of specific detail 
subsequently added to the older theme in order to Jay stress on its signification. 
Had not the lotus filled from the very beginning all the available space, no one 
would ever have dreamt of using the frail cup of a Bower a support for an 
adult human being, still less for huge elephants. We are thus able to observe 
retrospectively the old image-makers’ increasingly bold attempts at grafting on 
to the tudirional symbol everything which could render its meaning more 
forcible. Not only did they strive to renovate a model which had become 
commonplace, but they also tried to express more and more dearly a miracle 
which at first they had been content simply to suggest* The superstition of 
precedents alone prevented them horn going further in. this direction. The 

t may I* noted in pn*wflg that in rerisiin of the fr-|prrPi*ntefciDELi of I sir Nativity on tho milJng of Stupa || A | 
Klilehi Ifftjfl See no linger tuiy i-otuE under hrr precisely n on the raini nf P^itaieon nnd A^athoeJrp. 

* A Cunningham, CM** fl/ A ncint India, PE, \\ I -3 ^whorf ihn vrwnan of Hit Nativity nad the d«r'*f ths Fin* 
tiermon ErouprJ ^rith the tie* of the UtaaluliDii and it Apt tjf iho Supremo I**™* t i&iiL. on the- mrtnj of 

4, 5, notice that, for want of kptoe, ihtf latea fa* wcapiw the pliw* of the wototJt with the lotunj - FL V B V 
(with tlw Bodhi-tiw on the revera); FL VII, 4* A etc. Wb do not ™*n to «y th*tfltf tte female %nw-« holding 
a, Mai *ra to bo {dnntifed with ; tfctB typo hi* been v>rly *pprepmtulT ubmL fur initanpe, m abown by Prof, 

E. R«{A?a k on A ^lE-knoft-n ooiti to represent the Ctty-goddce* of PUskaravati, lb* “ loitutowjj ir - but thwv the 
goddw wean* * mure! ctowti aI*0 Cambridge Hutor*! nf India. J p p. 5h7 and FL VJ fc Mj, 

* For a slight difference At Pda/agin, #m the TommefitAry to FL IV. 13. 
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limit; o! their innovations seems to have been reached in PL III, 13, where* to the- 
two fidga and the standing Female figure, is added a parasol which, according to 
the practice of the achool, invariably indicates the invi&ibie presence of the 
Bhagavat. ] In fact, to realise a completely explicit representation of the 
Nativity, it merely remained for them to picture the infant Buddha himself; 
but only the Indo-Greek artiste of Gandhars could take this decisive step. 

ll The GandMra School. —In the case of the PSnrt Great Miracle as in that 
of the other three, the compositions of the Judo-Greek sculptors indicate a com¬ 
plete divorce from the artistic traditions of Central India* to which they were 
naturally strangers by education if not by race. In this instance, as we have 
already intimated above* the contrast is even more disconcerting. For, indeed, 
in the newly-created models of the North-West, the Bodhi-tree still shades the 
Master at his Enlightenment, the wheel of the Law still turns under his hand 
at the First Sermon P and the placing of hk ashes in ,a xtfipa utill follows closely 
on the friezes* the scene of his Last Decease** whilst* on the -contrary, we can 
but note in'the Gandhara Nativities the total disappearance of the emblematic 
lotus. After all* what need had the Gandhsim sculptors to symbolise the birth 
of the future Buddha, since they depicted it in a direct and detailed manner* 
including the new-born himself 1 In this instance they drew the Central Indian 
motif altogether anew, retaining only the iodkpeusable figure of the mother. 
Admitted but late by the Old School into the original lotus ornament p Maya* 
once the flowers were discarded, remained as the sole connecting link between 
these earlier attempts and the more spirited pictures of the New School. In 
agreement with the text she naturally maintains her standing posture * but. 
by a sensational innovation, the Bodbbattva spring* from her right side, while 
the gods are grouped at her right and her women at her left (PL ¥1, 1). More¬ 
over* these gods and women now attend, the BcKlhisattvak “Seven Steps" and 
give him his firet hath without any further need of either podma or naga* 

Here, we tread land liar ground and need not insist on these several 
points/ 1 * * * 5 All that we wish to note once more in pacing is the side light which 
our documents incidentally throw on the date of the Gandhara School The 
presence, not only at Barhut and Bodb-Gaya. but also on the railing of Stupa 
II at S&hchT, of the Central Indian formula of the Nativity in its moat developed 
form* show's that it could not have been created later than the II century B.CL 
On the other hand, the fact that- towards the middle of the I century B,C. in the 
North-West id India. Aziliwa’ mint should Ftill stamp it on his coins, bv no means 
implies that the Gandhara type had not yet been bom: as everyone knows* 

1 HuiifftlEftf !■> tll*i nil thv thh*pjji|ilB^inwd*rto ifacLkr tta uru'<bunt BodMuUri, efthd 

whit* Mid ptwemmchnitm («nl bBo of (he fly-Hip bh» Ofi PL VI, I : both are ibowp tyn PL ilt + S): ef, LnJiJta 
befBWJio. V Itiift & wmJ IS; p, M* L L; J/i hdeattu , «i|. iteut, l w j*. 220, L 11 + H, p. 22 r I. IX; M*j- 

rr! r Coiini*!*, JII, p L 123 ; ifrdtfArt-£ri rr£r h hL And tT Afliil CowrJi. L JJ.eU:. 

* towrv^r,. in?l* ibpt thir contmfc Im-V-vctm the Iw rep hka lation a of Uto Nativity, (4) by itir lUu^ 

iirmboL ft) by tbf Mrth^Ktfk-, h after nil ito greater tMn that betwren tbo two ropnst 1 lIa ti*m* of tLr Vnrinirri fm 
(a) Hy tb* iGi Ly th KuJcll^ Ins dcjih-ted. 

5 Cf. e.ji. Arf q **. dn- E3tod4rfm, figg. |;>2-I5S. 
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it is the distinguishing feature of a government admiuistiatioii always to leg behind 
the times. Still it would lead us to think that the model of the Early School 
was then far from obsolete. In short, if many reasons already detailed 
elsewhere 1 prevent us from placing the origins of Graeco-Buddhist art later 
than the beginning of the 1 century A.D, the archaic character of Amlises' coma 
warua us that it would be unwise to carry them much further back than the 
end of the X century B.C. Indiaaists have so few historical liata at their disposal 
that, they cannot afford to spurn this additional evidence, slight though it may be. 

HI.'The Meditmai Schools ,—Nor shoidd our inquiry close here : a glance 
at the later Indian Schools will indirectly conhim the identification which we 
suited for our plates or rather which they unpaid upon us {?k. I-V). At 
the conclusion of our essay on 1 The Beginnings of Buddhist Art ", we had already 
noted the tendency of the ancient symbols, once the Uandbfira revolution was 
over to resume the rule which they played on the earliest monuments. The 
medieval refutations of the Nativity do not escape the general rule and 
they soon readopt the lotus and the which the Graeco-Buddhist school bad 


^ Tke Xeappearanc* of the NSgo—M we go east towards Mathura and draw 
nearer to the heart of India, we note that the first cart of tire local artists is to 
reinstate the two nSga m the episode of the Bath. Only here they understand 
and interpret the scone much better. Ought wc to infer that the superstition 
beliefs about the serpent geuii, who watch and rule over running water and rrnn- 
sturms, belonged more naturally to the North-West and the Hrmaiayaa than to the 
rest of the lWaula ? To-day Nagas are still popular in Kashmir and Nepal, 
while monuments testify that at an early date ttai: cult was widely spread 
throughout the Punjab and the region of Mathura* We kuuw for certain that 
the Indo-Greek sculptors themselves were well acquainted with this piece of folk¬ 
lore although the creator of the Uandta motif o the Bath chose to ignore it 
Making use d the personages ready at hand he fdaccd the Budhisattva straight, 
way on a classical tripod and, whilst the queen’s * omen-attendants^upheld the 
chid, indm and Brahma poured the water of the bath over ks bead'. As soon 
as the Graeco-Buddhirt repertory reaches Mathura, the local image-carvere relieve 
the great g.^fs of this duty, entrusting it to subordinate deities more l.Ued for toe 
work. On either side of the infant Buddha, two genii with heads surmounted 


1 CL Art ^ d»i JSp P' 4S&K r ‘LEM.UU3W vl snu^r tnm^rrikdts ; tbt«s Adfv- 
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ON THE ICONOGRAPHY OP THE BODDHa’s NATIVITY. 

III.-THE FIRST RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 

In short we shall henceforth be able to follow, step by step, the evolution 
of the motif of the Buddhist Nativity from its origin until modern times. To 
obtain this result we have simply classified the documents already in our posses¬ 
sion. Still, we ought not to leave the reader under any illusion as to the precise 
nature of our classification which we cannot guarantee to be absolutely chrono¬ 
logical. To reduce the complexity of the facte to a single linear series cannot 
he attempted without stretching them. Therefore we do not claim that the 
development of the motif has actually followed a perfectly systematic and regular 
course. We all know that logic does not control artistic creation, and in t$ic 
present case the monuments themselves are a warning to us. Thus, for example, 
on the oldest carved railing at SanchT, that of Siujni II. we find the most deve¬ 
loped forms aide by aide with the most primitive ones (see PL III, l and 9), al¬ 
though in theory a very long interval should have elapsed between their respective 
appearances. On the other band, the intermediate link of the woman seated on 
the lotus is entirely missing there, and is supplied only at a much later date by 
the gateways of Stupa I (PL III, 11 ). Once this is admitted, we can hardly 
deviate either from the normal workings of the human mind or from historical 
probability if, whenever precise dates are lacking, wc reconstruct the series of 
successive changes according to Nature's principles, that is, by gradually proceed¬ 
ing from the simple to the complex. 

On no other occasion, perhaps, than in the case of the Nativity motif, is 
tt more clearly noticeable how numerous and gradual these transformations were, 
at least within the pale of the Indian School; for the Gandhi re School, as usual, 
ir signalized by a clean break with the past. No donbt the old artists did not 
work with a view to simplifying the task of future archaeologists; still we moat 
be "Tateful to them for having followed a system so methodical even in its un- 
couthues*. To sum up, the first makers of Buddhist images solved the problem 
of the figuration of the Nativity by suppressing it and, as in the case of tbe three 
Other Great Miracles, simply substituted the symbol for the scene. Their direct 
heirs in Central India, the sculptors of the II and I centuries B. C., while reli¬ 
giously preserving the old .symbolic motif, gradually developed it until, ■ for the 
sake of greater clearness, they introduced into it the image of the mother; but 
they continued to struggle against the difficulty of representing the birth with¬ 
out ever depicting the child. The appearance in Gandhara of the tittle Bodhi- 
sattva issuing from his mother's hip usher* in, at last, the complete solution 
and one which has ever since been tbe rule. At the same time the old allegorical 
stock, lotus included, ib thrown overboard as useless, and the figure of Maya 
alone affords a connection between the compositions of the two schools. It is 
only in the later versions of the Peninsula or their replicas in the bar-East that 
the symbol of the padma gradually reappears and reasserts itself, once more 
proving how true it is of Buddhist Iconography that ite decline is linbed^on to ite 
very beginning. 


t& M ON THE ICONOGRAFBT OF THE HTODHA*5 NATTVTTY. 

Such NSj, at all events, the schematic curve of the evolution which so dearly 
leveala itself on our Plates. Once the latter are arranged and annotated, we 
would willingly consider our tasfc as completed and leave the reader to form his 
own judgment from the documents themselves. But some points are so closely 
related to our subject that we could not help alluding to them in the preceding 
pages and may well anticipate further questions about them. Why* it will be 
asked, has the identifications now proposed stepped in so late in the day, if it be 
so obvious ? And ± If correct, how shall we explain the total transfer of the motif 
from Maya to Lakshin! ? And T finally p how does our theory tally with the cons¬ 
tant use of the lotus in the modern Iconography of Buddhism ? Such are the 
three principal difficulties which might be raised and about which, in order to 
avoid all misunderstanding., we feel it necessary to offer some explanations, 

Ontm$m of die Identification .—If our argument be sound, it will not escape 
the critical observer that, on the one hand* a considerable number of the figured 
monuments become at once intelligible and, on the other, that most of these 
mod untents have been public property for at least thirty years. How* then* did 
it happen that the arc hg^dc gists* including the author of the present Memoir, 
have for so long failed to see their true significance ? To this we would reply 
in all humility that, once a tradition has been lost fas is the case in India with 
Buddhist art) It cannot be recovered in a day. It is only step by (step that we 
shall succeed in reviving the forgotten meaning of those venerable reliefs* and 
it is by no means certain that we shall ever succeed for all of therm Moreover, 
as we have ^n. the interpretation of the Nativity motif met with special obs* 
tades* In the first place research was, from the very beginning, led astray in a 
very plausible manner hy the indisputable fact that the most elaborate composi¬ 
tion of the Old School had been monopolized by u Rrahmanical goddess ever 
since the Middle Ages. In the second place the old image-carvers themselves, 
when representing the Great Miracle of Kapilavastu, hesitated between the ele¬ 
phant of the Conception, the lotus of the Nativity and the her&e of the Great 
Renunciation, so that the meaning of the padma was not immediately presented 
to us with the same clear emphasis m thstt of the tree, the wheel or the fHjpn* 
For our part we must own that it was the statistics of the subject most frequently 
represented on the SafichT gateways which first aroused our attention and directed 
it into a new channel Then only, a number of reliefs upon which we had, like 
everyone else, cast a heedless eye, suddenly acquired an unsuspected value and 
began to arrange themselves into a persuasive series. In aidradogical matters 
it is a truism that man finds only what he seeks, nay (to quote Pascal) that he 
seeks only what he has already found ! 

There is finally one more obstacle* leas evident at first, but much more insi¬ 
dious and which has not failed to hinder the progress of our demonstration* 
We refer to the half-historical half-legendary character of the traditions relating 
to the coming of fmkya-muni into this world. To whatever Berts the texts belong, 
they never manage to make a clear choice between a purely miraculous birth and 
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to the increase of the list o! episodes drawn from the Buddha’s life. It is only a 
question of deciphering the word for which the symbol stands. We already 
knew that in the ancient Buddhist repertory the o&ottla tree meant “ Enlighten¬ 
ment ”, the wheel, “ Preaching ”, the tumulus, «Decease "; we believe we can 
now add that the lotus should be read " Birth ” 

1 As Transference cf the .Motif.—li this conclusion be true, it now devolves 
upon us to explain, at feast briefly, when and how Sri-Lakshml came to take the 
place of Maya on the lotuB and beneath the two elephants. That this substitution 
of persons must be ancient enough is intimated by the fact that no recollection 
of it seems to have been preserved in India, The curious skis discovered by Dr. 
Th. Block and Dr. D. B. Spooner at Basarh (Vaiiall) and by Sir John Marshall 
at Rhita lead os to believe that, in all probability, it was an accompished fact 
by the tune of the Guptas 1 . Nor is there anything surprising in this. Three or 
four centuries had elapsed since the School of Gandham had created its new types 
and so completely re-fashioned the Nativity that the older model was felt to be 
no longer serviceable. Does this imply that the Buddhist sculptors immediately 
threw it on the rubbish heap where tTieir Brahmenic confreres picked it up ? No 
such childish idea need be attributed to us. To begin with-we do not hesitate 
to repeat it one* * more—we have never found in ancient or medieval India any 
trace of guilds of sculptors entirely composed of Buddhists or Brahmankte cr 
Jamiste; nor have we perceived any real difference of style between contemporary 
Jmages of Buddhas or Jinas, of Bodhlsattvas or Devaa when they originated 
from the nim» of the same city or adorned the same group of tempfe-cavea At 
the most we should be inclined to suppose, until the production of some proof to 
the contrary, that the Buddhist donors had a less conservative turn of mind and 
were in their orders somewhat ahead of their compatriots belonging to other . 
Indian religions. In this particular instance they' probably took the initiative 
in assigning to the first feminine deity who played a great part in their worship 
the accessories left vacant by the removal .of Maya to another setting. At least 
lhi» is what a Uanti image, found in Kashmir and now in the Indian Museum of 
London, would lead us to believe; for, by her side, the two sprinkling elephants 
rise unexpectedly from the oblivion into which they bad fallen 1 . Apparently 
the exart meaning of the ancient motif thus brought back into use after two or 
three centuries of neglect was no longer understood and, in this ]mitral shower 

, T 8 * tht ‘ M * een unl >' whllt 18 *»n to-day, an omen of good fortune and a 
symbol of abundance. As, on the other hand, the former ogress HiritI had 
become the goddess of fecundity and the* wife of the genius presiding over wealth 
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one realizes how easily this detail of her images passed on to her Hindu counter* 
part, SrI-Lakshm! As to the lotus on which the latter is invariably seated, 
nowhere, perhaps (save in the case of Brahma SvayambhG, he whose birth is 
spontaneous”) 1 does thk symbol appear mote appositely beneath a Brahmameal 
deity; for we must not forget that the lovely Indian Goddess of Fortune is sup¬ 
posed to have sprung miraculously from the depths of the Sea of Milk. In these 
obscure questions where we are still groping, such are the first outlines "k can 
dimly perceive of a plausible explanation of the devolution of the motif. But 
while awaiting what further discoveries may have to teach u» regarding the period 
of transition, we ought to grasp all the more firmly both ends of the series, «?., 
the two certain identifications of this image, at first with Maya for the whole 
period anterior to our era, and afterwards, with Sri-Lakshmi since, the HI or IV 
century A,D. 

TJie Lotus in Later Iconoffraphy.—Vfe will also confine ourselves to a brief 
sketch of the special study which the constant use of the padma in modern and 
even contemporary Buddhist image-making would deserve. There is, for ins¬ 
tance, scarcely a Tibetan idol, either standing or seated, which is not placed on 
a full-blown loriis. If the lamas were .asked the reason for this practice, they 
would probably reply that they do it in conformity with the traditional usage, 
but how this custom spies 1 and on what belief it is founded, no one carts to 
know A rapid review of the mornmente and texts will allow us to connect 
more or less loosely a certain number of facts. It is evident that at first the lotus 
was not lavished ou all comers. The Old School never used it save for the miracle 
of the Nativity. Latex on, when the artiste of Gandhara began to figure the 
personages of the Buddhist mythology, they quite properly restricted it to the 
reliefs which depict Bodbisattvas sitting in the heaven of their birth®. In all 
probability it is their later compositions of the " Great Miracle at Sravosti ” 
which, from the II century A.D, made the breach through which the rest of the 
pantheon finally broke in. There, not content with seating the Buddha on the 
thoueand-petalled *’ lotus specified in the texts, they place a lotus footstool 
under the feet of each of the numerous celestial beings who, poised in the air, 
witness the Master's victory over the heads of the rival sects 3 . These extrava¬ 
gant pictures supplied, on the one hand, the prototype ol the Serindian and Bind- 
Japanese images of Amitabha, surrounded by his assistants and seated in bis 
paradise among soul-growing lotus-blossoms. On the other hand, in India proper, 
they were the origin of those endless rows of stereotyped Buddhas which adorn 
many of the carved and painted panels at A]ante, and in which the padraa already 
forms as it were, an integral part of the Bhagavat*. We *hall not be surprised 
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when we find that the sculptors of Ellora soon extended the aampi privilege to 
their Bodhisattvas, both masculine and feminine 1 . Later on, in Magadha and 
Bengal, even the Tantric images usurp it in their turn, as may be seen on the 
steles as well as on the miniatures, while the sodhana magic texts have no other 
way of evoking them save on this hallowed support. But in this increasing diffii* 
sion of the use of the padma, we continue to follow as a leading thread—and it is 
that which here concerns us—the persistence of its symbolic significance. Just 
as it had been formerly used as an emblem for the miraculous Birth of the Buddha 
at Kapilsvaatij, and then for his “transfiguration** at Sravasti, so it is finally 
granted to the other members of the Buddhist pantheon as a mark of their super¬ 
natural origin and, consequently, of their truly divine nature. 

Such is the conclusion actually reached by our researches, and here we shall 
stop for the present. We only ask permit-ion to remark in dosing that rkii 
result which we believe valid for all Indian mythology, has been obtained by the 
help of purely Indian documents. It would have been easy, though not so safe, 
to support our thesis by some analogies, very striking indeed, but alien to the land 
of the Buddha’s birth. It is a well-known fact that in Egyptian mythology 
Horn*, too, was miraculously bom from a lotus and that this dower had, in the 
Nile Valley, from the remotest ages of which we possess any knowledge, the same 
symbolic significance which we have just ascribed to it in India 1 , Moreover, the 
tradition has never been entirely lost, even in Europe; we must not seek elsewhere, 
for thus do myths end, the source of the nursery tales which are solemnly repeated 
to successive generations and which would have us believe that children grow 
spontaneously in cabbages. 

Postscript .—The foregoing Memoir, alter a long gestation, was written 
down in Simla during the summer of my und kindly translated into English by 
Mr, If. Hargreaves in the following year; but, since then, our extensive joutueys 
through India, Persia, Afghanistan and Japan have delayed ifc> publication. 
Meanwhile, Dr, Anauda K. Coomunuswamy has published in Eastern Art, Vol. 1, 
No, 3, (Philadelphia, January 1929), a paper on " Sri-Lukahmi ”, at the end of 
winch—nipping in the bud, as it were, a suggestion which we happened to make 
as far hack as 19 IS in the Images iiidiennes de la fortune—he concludes (p. 187) 
that the interpretation of the ehh.^hckm composition as a representation of Maya 
Devi may confidently be dismissed.” So the above theory finds itself in the 
curious predicament of having becu refuted, if not prior to its birth, at least before 
the appearance of any detailed justification of itself. We still hope that the dis¬ 
tinguished archaeologist nf the Boston Museum and our other ludmmst oun- 
frerw will kindly reconsider this verdict in the light of the arguments for the 
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first time adduced above. Personally, we have no taste for polemics, but we feel 
compelled, on our side, to point out that:— 

1. As for the two bathing ndgti, the Buddhist texts afford nn explanation 
of their presence and role infinitely more topical and convincing than any number 
ol Vedic allusions to showering clouds; 

2. As for the lotus-flowers, the old Lakshin I theory which Dr. Ooomsraswamy 
undertakes to vindicate entirely omits to account for the all-important use of this 
symbol in ancient and modem Buddhist Art; 

3. As for the whole composition, the progress recently made in the general 
interpretation of the Sanchi sculptures utterly precludes the Sri-Laksbml identi¬ 
fication. We know now for certain that on those Buddhists monuments, among 
exclusively Buddhist scenes, there is no room for a relatively considerable number 
of representations of a Brahmanical goddess who (as Dr. Coomamswamy readily 
admits, p. 177) " m Buddhist literature is naturally treated with scant respect ’* 
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PLATE I. 


A' edition of more or lc&s stylized ktuwnf from tbt Barhut railing in the Indian Museum, 
G£a|culta + They all measure from Om. 47 to Om. 4& in diameter. 

1. This though highly developed ia one of the simplest forms; it decorates the «JrAi Of emsa- 
bar 42. 

2. The pattern m nearly the same hut for the outer row of petals all curved at the top [crow¬ 
bar 43): sometimes this kind of curl even takes the form ol a mga*t head, as on the cross-bar 22. 

3. The miter row of petals has given place to a kind ol feathery wreath of leaves, and some 
of the inner petals am closed over the seed-vessel of the flower (mas-bar 40), 

4. The inner lotus is encompassed by n ting of eight winged lions (cross-bar 39). Such lions, 
both with or wiehoufc wings and generally combined with lotuses, recur very often on the railings 
of Slupa II at Siftchl und-of Amarivati (c L PL III, &4 and IV, II). 1 do not think it ia over- 
framing their symbolism to see in them at least an allusion to dai^a-rimAs, M the lion among 
the £&kyas TP * i*j the Buddha. 

Sl In any case the symbol implied by the following lotus {cross-bar 20) is unmistakable ; 
each of the four elephants i* shown exactly in the posture of that of the Conception at Barhuf (sc* 
Cunningham, Stupa of Barhul l Pi XXVIII, 2) or at Sain chi IT, pillars fSa and 85h) and, 

as on the last-named sculpture s carries a ktu* in its trunk. 

0. This would suggest to us that the bust of the lady holding * lotus in her right luuid in tho 
oentra of the lotus {cross-bar 33) might he Maya, the mother of the Buddha, This hypothesis 
ia-strengthened by a rompariaon with the represent at ions of Uftyi on the next three plates. 
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PLATE II. 

Plate tip bb a sequel to the preceding one 3 brings together rax more medallions borrowed from 
the Barhnt miliog. 

1. On pillar 19 P this stylized lotus r mode of four nandi-pada, lends itself to art interesting 
comparison with simitar ones at Sonehl (of# PI. Ill, I) u well m on coins (of. FL IV, 2-4). We 
bug ago surmised that in the minds of the Buddhists the noAJi^pcnk or the hull itself referred to 
the constellation which presided over Buddha’s Nativity (See Tht Btginmngt of BuddJtist An, 
oommentATy to Pi I) + 

2« No, 2 (crossbar 21) with its garland of lotuses surrounding a central lotus La here given 
as a connecting link between the flowers shown on FL I* l-3> and the following ones, on this plate* 

3. No. 3 [cr^s-bar 15) in which the outer garland of lotuses is shown issuing from a water- 
jar, supplies the transition from No, 2 to No. 4. 

4. This is a good specimen of a symbol which will recur several times on the following plates, 
since it appears so often on the old Buddhist monuments. A bunch of lotusea spreads out from 
one of those gfati Med with water which, to the eye of every Hindu is even nowadays an auspi¬ 
cious sight (crow-bar 8). £hall we look for a meaning in the two pairs of harnsa which here, as 
often elsewhere (sec, for instance, Cunningham, Blupa o/ Barhul, PI XXXVII1, I and Bandit, 
Stupa II, pillar*. 375, 435, [FL HI, %] t 52a* etc) arc poised on the flowers f 

Dl The next medallion (cross-hat 23) goes one or rather two steps further t not only m May! 
herself seated on the pericarp of the central lotus as on Plate Ill, 11, bnt (os on PL 111, 12) the 
two have already taken their stand on either side of her, each on a flower, 

G* The last medallion, borrowed from pillar 4 h mainly differ* from the preceding one by show¬ 
ing Maya standing, na on Plates III, 9, 13 and IV, 8, 13-15* 
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PLATE III. 

Uml 1-9 are oil borrowed from the old railing of Stupa 11 at Safichf. in order to exemplify 
Loth the striking analogy with the Barbut medallion* (usd the parallel development of the Nati¬ 
vity Kvne. It must be understood that the specimens given here are selected from a large 
number of similar motive*, ea will )« seen when thia intereating old railing la published in it* 
entirety by Sir John Marshall. 

1-3- (Pillars 35o, 164 and 614) ; here we leave out the different variations on the theme of 
the lotus flower and atort with the introduction into the motil of the iwmfi-poda symbol (of. PL 
O, 1 and IV, 2-1). of the elephant (erf. PI. I, 6), and of the lion. In thia particular instanO* the 
lion is wingless, but in several others, as on No. 4 (cf. PL I, 4) he is widowed with a pair of muga. 

4-6. (Pillars 79ft, 23a and 43ft): the next three medallions illustrate the probable develop¬ 
ment of the bunch of lotuses. On No. 4 the stems simply spread out from behind a pleated leaf. 
On No. 6 they spring from the mouth of a tortoise; and this curious feature—the meaning of 
which, il it has any, escapes us—is repealed several times. In No. 6 we find the standardised 
representation which we have already seen at Bsrhut (PI- II, 4) and which we shall soon meet 
again on the gateways of Stupa II at SanchT (PL TO, 10) as everywhere else in India (see Plates 

w-n 

7-9, (Pillars 21ft. 264, 85ft); However, before we again proceed in that direction, we should 
first pause to notice on the old roiling of Stupa II sum* curious representations of the female 
figure in which we recognise May*. Now, she in alone, as on No. 7, holding a lotus in her right 
, n<kW( ob on No. 8, she stands out on the background of u lotus in the company of two 
maid-servants, one of whom holds an umbrella and a pitcher and the other a fly-flap—attributes 
befitting a queen but also, as we know, (ace above, p- 14, note 1) alluding to the invisible presence 
of the Bedhisattva; now. as on No. 9 she is already attended by the two bathing naga. In «eh 
cose she is shown standing somewhat clumsily, facing the spectator. 

10-13, The last four specimens are taken from the famous gateway* of Stupa I at SanchT, 
No. 10 is here given as a connecting link between Nos. 6 and 11. This old form of the motif occurs 
on the Southern, Northern, end Eastern gate*. On the Southern gate we *ee Maya seated on the 
^in lotus hut without the two assistant elephant*. (No. 11). The latter make their appearenes 
on the Northern and Eastern gate* (No. 12), a* well as on the small gateway of .Stupa HI, On 
No. 13, borrowed from the Western and latest gate, and also on a panel of the Northern gate, 
Maya is at last shown standing on a lotus and under an umbrella between the two udpa: this 
composition may be taken as the ultimate achievement of the old Buddhist school when struggl¬ 
ing with the representation of the Buddha’s Nativity- 
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PLATE IV. 


On Plate IV are collected replica* of the ok? Nativity mcuf procured from place* 

in India, it bexog ah^it for our them to pro^ both its frequency a& 1 ste ubiquity. AsiM- 
vntlp Mathura, Biulb-Gftyi and the care* of Ori™ on the one hind, Indian, J ndo-Grcck, and 
Indo-Scythiau coins on the other, bare all contributed their share to ?bis visual tkfflfiiistratoa. 

Ii The first figurew show more itylir^d forum of the lotus on the old punched or ear*t coma. 
The dcrigns of N«. 1 and 2 borrowed from C ^npin yb ain, Cffl'm a/ dwimf fn^M, P3. XL % 4 
and Ft 3* 6* 6, That of No. 3 is taken from Dr, D, B* i>poorer, d A r nc Find of Purth-rmithtd 
Ca™*. in A* 8, 19C64K3, PL LIYa, 3, It. The Erst a of fairly Staple fortr. at it I adhering to 

the sacred number of eight petals; the two to E tawing show thn* utnbrtllu combined in a fanciful 
manner with m many nandi-pado, the Utter bring in many iiutaom framed by petals, In No* 4, 
A CMt coin (Kf V. Smath h Cutufctfuc of Mr Cbtrti tri the /nrfiem Afustfum, Catailta, FL KlX r 13), 4 
very stereotyped flower-centre between two Bodlii-tlwa us luni»unl«l by i 

EMJ. Nofl. 6-7 an? borrowed from th* Coin* ef and 8eyihuin Ki#$i fl/ BcLrtfcfcf nrd /riw 
in Me British Af ureuni by Percy (janluef (PL ILL S : IV„ 9 i XtX T 6), and Nos H from the Cafti%uc 
of CoiflJ ■« Me /^II^ Jfwrtnti, by H. B. Whitehead (PL XII1, No r They ore intended 

to illustrate ibr melanin rpta mb cf the HKAlki " 4&£in^>firi ** of Fantajeson and Afathod.es 
into the full-blown Maya of Am (of. FI, III, 7) and Aiiltsea (cf. Ft. 111. 9, IS; IV. 13-ID), 

9, No. 9 givrt a specimen of a bhadra-ghata filled with Lot uses u found on a cant coin of imote" 
tain origin m tbs Indian Museum, Calcutta (k* V. Smith"* £sAt%ur, PI. XXII, 19 and p. 300) 
it may be meiitknfd that the bum symbol u wcU « the Lskshmj type, occurs later, on coins of 
Cbandrtgupta (of. tW,„ FI- XVU, 4 and p. U0)< 

10-11 r The two following specimens have b«n elected from among the famous Amnravatl 
sculpture* in South Eastern India, They prove that the artiste of the Andhra* had inherited 
from those of the Euhga dynasty not only the motif of the Into*, but that of the lotpot as well; 
only both ate, u hi usual with them, treated in a much more decorative and lavish. it vie, (We 
noted above, p. 11, note 2, that the Andhra school went no further in that direction). No, W d 
an almost complete specimen. is now in the British Museum (id. J. Ferpuiaon, TVr and Sfrpxnt 
VFu rthip T FL XCVI g 4)- No. 11, in the Midiu Museum, he®idea crmhining two lions or rather 
two wingless leOgryphi with the lotuJ ftawfcii (cL J. BurgCW, Stupe* Amariiiutl end Jaguypw 
peta, FL LIV, I), is of especial interest in that it clearly present* the symbol at lb* bottom row of 
the numerous stole# which superpose the four great events of the Buddha's life. In this parti¬ 
cular intfUftioe, raised on the head and hand? of an Alla* and just beneath a broken image of the 
Sambodhi, the lotus-pot can only correspocd to the Jdti or Natbrity. 

12, Let m now proceed to the North-West of India, Id the old Mathura school—bosk!** 

the lotus, which goes without saying — ws find again the same lotus-pot with the same evident 
meaning- It appears twice, for malanw, on a lintel published by IW, J. Fh. Vogel (d, 8. / +fc 
190940, Ft XXVII; cf. hu Catalogue of Mr Mv*mm at Mathura, No, Hh S, P p» 

163-64). The two vim are contained in aqua** panels topping the gnto-pillam and back to back 
with ivprwnmion* of the Firat Sermon and of the Foriairmno respectively. The left hand one 
ia here reproduced, (ht. 0m_ 19) r 

13. We must moreover call - the reaaer'a attontion to numerous image* of 4 female deity 
now Eying in ihr Museum at Mathura (Muttra), ^ho always Stands between two lotnsea, the 
stems of which die sometimes hold* in her hands, while fmm the top of the flowers two elephants 
pour water over her head. We select for publication a specimen (he. Oul 21) whkh, though 
much worn, poosasiiea tha advantage of having been entered in Fmf, Vogel's Ca&degue under 
No. D, 17 (of. D+ 9) F The style and draa of these flmalJ images point to ft rtoto previous to thn 
transfer of their attribution from Maya to Lak^hmL 

14-16. With the two following has-relkils ws return, to KnStom IihIlh, No. 14 U one of tho 
two Nativity scenes still extant on the rem Aim of the old BoiIh-OayA nuldkg (pillar No. 9; c L- 
€uunitiglLiim 1 Mahabadhi, FI. YTI1, 7). 

No. 16 decorates one of the curved pediments of the Ananta LVve on Khsndsgiri Ildl in 
Oris&a and m hoio repredoced from a raat in the Indian Mnsenm. Calcutfft (rf. J, Feign^n und J, 
Butgess, CftlcTewipio, PL J, 1 and are J. Arwi-T^n's Ctilalogiu and Htftidheek *>f ike Awrhfr{.4v$ku$ 
Cotifctioiu ia fAr Indian Mumm, I T pp T 146-"). The particular shape: of (he fnune ha* 
thrown the two Pidt/O too fur back and too low down to all>f‘W th<^m to Ftecompltsh their customary 
tank property; but they at LIE make tbeir uaual ore of uplifting u water-jar by the endh ol 
their tzunks. Another feature worth mentiooing Lb the presence, behind the two riephauto + of 
two buds, probably Annuo, pecking Pt th* seeds of the lotus-flowere on which they sit (cf. PL II, 
4 and 111* 6). 
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PLATE V, 

Some of the okl Buddhist symbols, ei-%, the tree of the Illumination and the wheel of the 
Fiwt Sermon, have already been pointed out as occasionally found amongst the productions of 
the school of Gondhara: we shall Lave no difficulty in detecting in the same way sporadic 
ippe&finc^ the lotus of th* Nativity, 

1-2. No*, 1-2 show it endlessly repeated on frieiKfl, much m it used to be oa railinga in the 
old Indian school The first fragment (No. 2145 in the Indian Mcm mn at GaJnutta, injuring 
Om. 15 in height) still keeps to the old number of eight petals multiplied by two. The second 
one (No. 980, Lahore) twists the stamens and brings the number of petals up to twenty-four. 
Both are far simpler than the highly elaborated rosettes of Barhut and Amarhvati, 

3-7. In Nos. 3-7, we meet again our old acquaintance, the vase filled with lotus flowers. No. 

3 (a fragment of a h*»-relief No. 1327), No, 4 la gem No. S3), and No. 6 (a cast of a stupa-imw 
fortunately made before the original was destroyed by the villagers of ftehri-Bahlol) have already 
been published or commented upon by Dr. D. B. Spooner (d. 8. 1909-10, PI. XVI, ] and 

pp. 51-52), and arc now in the Peshawar Museum. Nos. fi and T belong to the Lahore Museum, 
(Nos. 1081 and 1850); we owe the photographs of these, as well 'a* those of Noe. 2 and 8, to the 
kindness of Rai Days Ham Salmi Bahadur. The reason for the order of these various replicas on 
the plate » obvious. On Nos. 3-5, we see the lotus-pot alone ; note how its flowers become more 
nnd more stylized until they finally attune on No. 5, as on several merlnllions of the railing of 
Stupa II at Sahchi. the appearance of the honeysuckle ornament. Nos, 8-7, on the other hand, 
ehow us the actual worship of this symbol. In fact on No, 3, as pointed out by Dr. Spooner, 
it is already " flanked on either «de by 1 tanners of streamers dependent (rum a triangular frame " 
on No. 5 it is attended by two rows of worthipper* holding flowers and garlands in their Lands, 
while in one of the compartments of No. 7 it actually takes the place of the Buddha's image 
between the two traditional aasistatiU- 

8-9. But the most convincing proof that, even in the minds of the Gandhara artists, this 
symbol was connected with the Buddha's Nativity, is brought out by the two following Ims- 
relicfs. No. 8 reproduces No. 201 in the Lahore .Museum and shows on its left margin a part 
of " Anita's Horoscope " No. 9 was discovered in .Tunwl-garhi and kindly sent to me by Mr, H. 
Hargreaves; it seems to preserve on its right n trace of the “ Bath of the Infant- Buddha To 
our eyre, there is no doubt that in both cases, although the fancy of the artists has made the 
personages move in opposite directions, the main bas-relief represents the intermediate scene 
between the Bath and the Horoscope, i.e., the “ Coming back from the Liunbmi Garden " 
Mayi is seated alone in a kind of htneiah ett an elephant white Suddhodana escorts her on horse¬ 
back, and coming to meet them, a personage of distinction holds in both hands a lotus-pot. As 
the child is not shown here in the arms of his mother [as is usually the case) this symbol practically 
gives us the only clue that the scene belongs to the Nativity cycle. 
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PLATE VL 

14, Noa. are hens reproduced to show the general trend of the Nativity scene (flew style) 
m its migration from GandMm to Bengal, and it* partial regression- towards its origins. No> 1 
already prereuta a peculiarity* rare in Gandhira; the infant Buddha is wen twice, first springing 
into life and then taking the “ 8am Steps * Of coning in either drenamatance, an lotos is shown 
here. When, with No. 2, we oome to Benares and the Gupta period, we notice that the second 
infant Buddha is standing on a high-stemmed lotus, while two iw^a-oerpenta give Mm his first 
bath from the same pitchers which., in the old achoolt were upheld by the two nd^UrolaphantH 
One step further, and on No. 3, a fragment of a mediaeval stele from Bengal, mother and child 
are standing on a lotus, nay,, the mfant Buddha is wen depicted on a heap of seven of these 
dowers, in order to remind ns of the fact that a lotus sprang up under each of Ms seven steps. 

These three sculptures are in the Museum at Calcutta. The first one hears the number 
&M and cornea from the Swat Valley (ht, Om. 45), The second is the lowest compartment of 
the four-storied stele catalogued under Nc + S{£rcath) 2 (see Anderson's Handbook, etc.* H* p. fi) 
and measure* Om. 34 in height. The third (No* 4576) is the lower right-hand part of a Largo 
stele, found at Ghosikundi, which represents* as usual, the Buddha seated in the attitude of the 
IllmnicittQii and surrounded by the other great events of his life. The threo teaching Buddhas 
at the foot, looking in opposite directions, commemorate the M Great Miracle at Sravasti The 
height of the part here represented is Oul 70. 

4. No. 4 is the only fragment of painting reproduced on our plates. It is borrowed through 
the innHnwa of Sir Anrel Stein from one of the magnificent silk banners now in the British Museum* 
which he brought back from Tun-Huang on his second journey to Central Asia. Many of these 
large composition* wm studied by the late* lamented R. Fetrucd and were found to represent 
iH paradises ” of different Buddhas. In every one of them, the new inhabitant?* of that parti¬ 
cular heaven are bom into it seated on the cup of a lotus growing out of a celestial tank, in the 
manner shown on the plate. This detail has beers taken from No, Ch. UV* 004 and is given hero 
to serve w* an si Lustration to tbe quotation from the Sukhamfi-vyOka, given above, p, 6. 
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